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SIXTH SERIES. 


SOME OLD-TIME RECOLLECTIONS. 
By T. W. S. 


i] N the course of last autumn I was led 
by circumstances to spend a few 
days in the remote third-rate 
country town—even at this date it 
numbers only some fifteen thousand 
inhabitants—where I was partly 
brought up and educated, and which I left, a raw 
youth, somewhat over half a century ago, in search 
of that fortune which comes so wooingly to some, 
while others pursue it in vain to the end of their 
days. As I paced the town’s long main street 
and rambled about its outskirts, it almost seemed 
to me that, so far as its external aspect was con- 
cerned, I might have been absent only one year 
instead of fifty. 

But observation and inquiry soon revealed to me 
that in other respects the little town had not stood 
still, that it had not failed to advance with the 
times, and that in many ways the conditions of 
life in it differed widely in these later days from 
those which obtained when I was a boy. It is a 
few of the differences in question that I am desirous 
of briefly recording in this article. 

To begin with, let us take the question of 
locomotion. In those days even the great trunk- 
lines of railway were only in process of construc- 
tion, and no one, unless it were a few dreamers and 
enthusiasts who were regarded by their more sober- 
minded fellow-townsmen as being slightly ‘cracked,’ 
ever dreamt, so secluded did we seem, so far shut 
out from the great world’s noise and uproar, that 
in less than a dozen years the pretty vale in 
which Dimchester hides itself would echo with 
the shriek of the locomotive. But so it was. 

Situated on one of the great highways running 
due north and south, quite a number of mail and 
other coaches used to pass through it every week- 
day, stopping to change horses at the ‘King’s 
Head’ hotel, where a little crowd of idlers always 
assembled to watch the operation, take stock of 
the passengers, and pick up whatever crumbs of 
news the guard or driver might condescend to 
scatter among them. Subscribers to the Times 
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or other London papers received their copies on 
the second day after publication—that is to say, 
Monday’s newspaper reached them in the course of 
Wednesday, which was considered a quite remark- 
able achievement. With few exceptions, however, 
the good folk of Dimchester were content to 
assimilate the week’s news, so to speak, in a lump, 
as summarised for them in the local paper, which 
made its appearance every Friday morning. 

But for travellers from Dimchester going south 
the favourite mode of locomotion was not by 
coach but by the canal packet-boat, which ran 
between there and W——, and vice versd, once a day, 
the distance between the two places being about 
fifty miles. It is, or rather it was—for with the 
coming of the railway the packets died a natural 
death—one of the most enjoyable modes of inland 
travel with which I am acquainted. It is true 
that the speed was only a fraction over six miles 
an hour; but what did that matter to people who 
hardly knew what it was to be in a hurry? The 
boats were comfortably upholstered and well pro- 
tected from the weather. They were drawn by a 
couple of horses, which kept up one slow, even 
trot, and on one of which a youth rode postillion. 
There was no noise, no dust, no discomfort of any 
kind. The scenery was pretty, and you had time 
to notice it, and to discuss local topics with your 
neighbour, read your newspaper, or comment on 
the state of the crops, &e. At the locks, of which 
there were some half-dozen, the male passengers 
usually got out to ‘stretch their legs, and were 
picked up by the packet when it had got through 
the last of the series. You were pretty sure to 
meet some one on the boat that you knew, and 
then out came the snuff-boxes, and you felt 
almost sorry when your journey had come to an 
end. Decidedly there are worse modes of travel- 
ling than by the defunct packet-boat. 

The mention of snuff reminds me that when I 
was a lad fully half the population of both sexes, 
rich as well as poor, the banker equally with the 
working-man, were snuff-takers. My first school- 
Dec. 17, 1898. 
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master always carried his snuff loose in his .waist- 
ecat pocket, and innumerable were his dips into 
it with two fingers and a thumb in the course of 
the day, while the big goffered frill which protruded 
from the bosom of his shirt was always thickly 
sprinkled with it. We used to notice that he 
never seemed to relish one of his huge pinches so 
much as immediately after having administered a 
sound castigation to some recalcitrant pupil. 

On the other hand, there was little or no open- 
air smoking, except in the case of labouring 
men going to or from their work. In this respect 
lucifer-matches have something to answer for ; 
but for them the practice of outdoor smoking 
would never have grown to its present enormous 
proportions. 

In those days the better class of tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, men of substance and standing many 
of them, used to make a point of meeting on most 
week-day evenings, in little coteries of a dozen or 
more, in the sanded parlour of one or other of 
the numerous taverns of the town, there, with the 
aid of their snuff-boxes, their long clay pipes—for 
such of them as smoked—and their frequently 
replenished jorums of grog, to spend a pleasantly 
convivial couple of hours. When the time for 
parting came they were generally all more or less 
boisterously merry, some being merely comfortably 
‘full? others comfortably ‘fuddled,’ and a_ brace 
of them might often be seen, arm-in-arm, zig-zag- 
ging their way homeward more or less unsteadily. 
Wives regarded it almost as a matter of course 
that, say, three evenings out of five their husbands 
should come home somewhat. the worse for liquor. 
Total abstainers, the few theré were of them, were 
looked upon with a certain measure of distrust, 
and as lacking in some of those qualities which go 
to build up a manly character. 

There was a curious Sunday observance at Dim- 
chester, the like of which may or may not have 
been in operation elsewhere. On that morning it 
was the custom of the Mayor and Corporation, 
preceded by their two mace-bearers, to walk in 
procession to the parish church, and there worship 
in the comfortably cushioned pews set apart for 
their use, which faced the pulpit. Then, just 
before the reading of the first lesson, four or 
five of their number would walk quietly out of 
the church, not to reappear till a few minutes 
before the sermon was due to begin, Their duty 
was to perambulate the lower streets of the town, 
and arrest any loose characters who were not 
sufficiently on the alert to keep out of their 
clutches, or any vagrants who could not give a 
good account of themselves. They were also em- 
powered to enter taverns and beerhouses, and 
satisfy themselves that no drinking was going on 
during prohibited hours, Any delinquents whom 
they might capture were haled into church and 
placed, in charge of the beadle, on a bench under 
the pulpit and in full view of the congregation, 
where they remained till the end of the service, 


when they were conducted to the vestry and there 
lectured by the vicar and the Mayor conjointly. 
Incorrigibles who were thus captured three or 
four times were given in charge to a constable, 
and punished next day by fine or imprisonment, 

Another old custom was for the incoming 
Mayor, on the day of his election, to give a cart- 
load of apples to be scrambled for by the mob. 
The apples, a couple of big basketfuls at a time, 
were thrown out of an upper window to the rough 
crowd of two or three hundred assembled below. 
It was an excuse for an unlimited amount of horse- 
play, and was a far from edifying spectacle. 

‘At the foundation-school at which I was edu- 
cated we religiously kept up certain old-time 
holidays, each and all of which, I doubt not, have 


long ago fallen into desuetude. Thus, we cele- - 


brated the 30th of January in memory of the 
martyrdom of Charles I., and the 29th of May in 
memory of the birth and return of his graceless 
son. Then there were the 5th of November and 
coronation-day. On each of these anniversaries a 
special thanksgiving service, in accordance with 
the rubric, was held in the parish church. 

When any one died the friends and acquaintances 
of the deceased were invited to the funeral by 
word of mouth. There was a man in the town 
who added to his living by going about from house 
to house, in accordance with the list of names 
furnished him for that purpose. Many a time did 
the sound of the three solemn knocks-—always 
after nightfall—which preluded his lugubrious 
errand send a shudder through me. Then, when 
the door was opened, he would deliver himself 
in a monotonous sing-song as follows: ‘You are 
respectfully bidden to the funeral of A. B., who 
died on Saturday last. The body will be lifted at 
two o’clock precisely on Thursday next.’ 

It was the custom for those who had been 
‘bidden’ to assemble at the house of the deceased, 
where large tankards, filled in some cases with 
hot spiced ale, in others with mulled wine, but 
always having a lemon stuck with cloves floating 
on the top, were passed round from guest to guest, 
aud it would have been considered exeeedingly 
disrespectful to the dead had any one declined to 
drink therefrom. In those days hearses were un- 
known ; indeed, I never remember to have seen 
one the whole time I lived at Dimchester, The 
coffin was carried to the grave by relays of bearers, 
the mourners walking two and two behind ; such 
processions, in the case of a well-known person, 
sometimes extending fully a quarter of a mile. 

Although I have no recollection of having seen a 
hearse, I can just remember seeing a Sedan-chair, 
in which sat a fat old dowager wearing an immense 
yellow turban. I fancy she must have died shortly 
afterwards, and probably the Sedan-chair died with 
her. Several pairs of Hessian boots figure in my 
memory, worn by ancient gentlemen who had prob- 
ably been great bucks or dandies in their day. 
Numbers of men who were getting into years, in 
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addition to the tail-coat which was common to old 
and young alike, wore knee-breeches, and white or 
gray worsted stockings and broad-toed shoes, with 
the addition of short gaiters in cold weather. 
The young men were addicted to gorgeously 
embroidered vests, over which meandered a yard 
of gold chain ; their trousers were strapped tightly 
over their Wellington boots ; round their neck they 
wore a stiff stock about six inches deep, and 
fastened behind with a buckle; the broad ends, 
usually of satin, hid the whole of the shirt-front, 
and were commonly kept in place by a couple 


of breast-pins connected by a very fine chain, 
Above this the sharp starched points of the collar 
peered forth. The face was clean shaven except 
for a short whisker; but the well-pomatumed 
hair was worn considerably longer than is now the 
fashion, and on Sundays and dress occasions was 
carefully curled. Occasionally the wristbands of 
the shirt were worn turned back over the cuffs of 
the coat. One dandy I remember who used to 
appear at church with lace ruffles round his wrists. 

Such are a few of the memories called up by 
a return to my native place. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER Il, 


LX months had elapsed since the 
Lotus Blossom had steamed out of 
S ne: the Gieranger Fjord and its owner 
had taken his last look at the little 
village of Merok. During that 
interval Browne had endeavoured 
to amuse himself to the best of his ability. In 
spite of Maas’s insinuation to the contrary, he had 
visited Russia ; had shot bears in the company 
and on the estates of his friend Demetrovitch ; 
liad passed south to the Crimea, and thence, by 
way of Constantinople, to Cairo, where, chanciug 
upon some friends who were wintering in the 
land of the Pharachs, he had been persuaded into 
engaging a dahabtyeh, and had endured the tedious 
river journey to Luxer and back in the company 
of a charming French countess, an Austrian 
archduke, a German pianist, and an individual 
whose accomplishments were as notorious as his 
tastes were varied. A fortnight in Monte Carlo 
and a week in Paris had followed the Nile trip; 
and now the first week in March found him, 
free of engagements, ensconced in the luxurious 
smoking-room of the Monolith Club in Pall 
Mall, an enormous cigar between his teeth, and 
bitterly regretting that he had been persuaded to 
leave the warmth and sunshine of the favoured 
South. The morning had been fairly bright, but 
the afternoon was cold, foggy, and dreary in the 
extreme. Even the most weatherwise among the 
men standing at the windows, looking out upon 
the street, had to admit that they did not know 
what to make of it. It might only mean rain, 
they said; it might also mean snow. But that it 
was, and was going to be still more, unpleasant 
nobody seemed for an instant to doubt. Browne 
stretched himself in his chair beside the fire, and 
watched the flames go roaring up the chimney, 
with an expression of weariness upon his usually 
cheerful face. 

‘What a fool you were, my lad, to come to 
this sort of thing!’ he said to himself. ‘You 
might have known the sort of welcome you would 
receive. In Cannes the sun has been shining on 


the Boulevard de la Croisette all day. Here it 
is all darkness and detestation. I’ve a good 
mind to be off again to-night; this sort of thing 
would give the happiest man the blues.’ 

He was still pursuing this train of thought, 
when a hand was placed upon his shoulder, and, 
turning round, he found Jimmy Foote standing 
beside him. 

‘The very man I wanted to see,’ said Browne, 
springing to his feet and holding out his hand. 
‘I give you my word you couldn’t have come 
at a more opportune moment, 1 was in the act 
of setting off to find you’ 

‘My dear old chap,’ replied his friend, ‘ that 
is my métier: I always turn up at opportune 
moments, like the kind godmother in the fairy 
tale. What is it you want of me?’ 

‘IT want your company, 

‘There’s nothing 1’d give you more willingly,’ 
said Jimmy; ‘I’m tired of it myself. But 
seriously, what is the matter?’ 

‘Look out of the window,’ Browne replied. 
‘Do you see that fog?’ 

‘I’ve not only seen it, I have swallowed 
several yards of it,’ Foote answered. ‘I’ve been 
to tea with the Verneys in Arlington Street, and 
I’ve fairly had to eat my way back through it. 
But why should the weather irritate you? If 
you’re idiot enough to come back from Cairo to 
London in March, I don’t see that you’ve any 
right tocomplain. I only wish to goodness Fate had 
blessed me with the same chance of getting away.’ 

‘If she had, where would you go and what 
would you do?’ 

‘I’d go anywhere and do anything. You may 
take it from me that the Bard was not very far 
out when he said that if money go before, all 
ways lie open,’ 

‘If that’s all you want, we’ll very soon send 
it before. Look here, Jimmy; you’ve nothing to 
do, and I’ve less. What do you say to going off 
somewhere? What’s your fancy—Paris, south 
of France, Egypt, Algiers? One place is like 
another to me.’ 
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‘I don’t want anything better than Algiers, 
said Jimmy. ‘Provided we go by sea, I am your 
obedient and humble servant to command.’ 

Then, waving his hand towards the gloom out- 
side, he added: ‘Fog, Rain, Sleet, and Snow, 
my luck is triumphant, and I defy thee !’ 

‘That’s settled, then,’ said Browne, rising and 
standing before the fire. ‘I’ll wire to Mason to 
have the yacht ready at Plymouth to-morrow 
evening. I should advise you to bring something 
warm with you, for we are certain to find it cold 
going down Channel and crossing the Bay at 
this time of the year. In a week, however, we 
shall be in the warm weather once more. Now 
I must be getting along. You don’t happen to be 
coming my way, I suppose ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, said Jimmy, buttoning up 
his coat and putting on his hat as he spoke, ‘my 
way is always your way. Are you going to walk 
or cab it?’ 

‘Walk, Browne replied. ‘This is not the sort 
of weather to ride in hansoms. If you’re ready, 
come along.’ 

The two young men passed out of the club and 
along Pall Mall together. Turning up Waterloo 
Place, they proceeded in the direction of Piceadilly. 
The fog was thicker there than elsewhere, and 
every shop window was brilliantly illuminated in 
order to display the wares set out within.’ 

‘Oh, by the way, Browne, I’ve got something 
to show you,’ said Foote as they passed over the 
crossing of Charles Street. ‘It may interest you.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Browne. ‘A new cigarette 
or something more atrocious than usual in the 
way of neckties ?’ 

‘Better than that,’ returned his companion, and 
as he spoke he led him towards a picture-shop, 
in the window of which were displayed a number 
of works of art. In a prominent position in the 
centre was a large water-colour, and as Browne 
glanced at it his heart gave a great leap. It was 
nothing more nor less than a view of Merok taken 
from the spot where he had rescued Katherine 
Petrovitch from death upwards of seven months 
before. It was a clever bit of work, and treated 
in an entirely unconventional fashion. 

‘It’s not by any means bad, is it?’ said Foote, 
after Browne had been looking at it in silence for 
upwards of a minute. ‘If I had the money 
But I say, old chap, what is the matter? You 
are as pale as if you had seen a ghost. Don’t 
you feel well?’ 

‘Perfectly well, his friend replied ; ‘it’s only 
the fog.’ 

He did not say that in the corner of the picture 
he had seen the artist’s name, and that that name 
was the one he had cherished so fondly and for 
so long a time. 

‘Just excuse me for a moment, will you?’ he 
said. ‘I should like to go into the shop and ask 
a question about that picture.’ 

‘All right, said Jimmy. ‘1711 wait out here.’ 


Browne accordingly disappeared into the- shop, 
leaving Foote on the pavement outside. As it 
happened, it was a dealer he often visited, and in 
consequence he was well known to the assistants. 
When he made known to them what he wanted, 
the picture was withdrawn from the window and 
placed before him. 

‘An excellent bit of work, as you can see for 
yourself, sir, said the shopman as he pulled down 
the electric light and turned it upon the picture. 
‘The young lady who painted it is fast making 
a name for herself. So far this is the first bit 
of her work we have had in London; but the 
Continental dealers assure me they find a ready 
market for it. 

‘I can quite believe it,’ said Browne. ‘It is an 
exceedingly pretty bit. You may send it round 
to me.’ 

‘Very good, sir; thank you. Perhaps you will 
allow me to show you one or two others while 
you are here? We have several new ones since 
you were here last.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Browne replied. ‘I only came 
in to find out whether you could tell me the 
address of the young lady who painted this? She 
and I met in Norway some months ago.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I had no idea when I spoke that 
you were acquainted. Perhaps you know that 
she is in London at the present moment. She 
honoured me by visiting my shop this morning.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Browne. ‘In that case perhaps 
it would not be troubling you too much to let me 
know where I could find her.’ 

‘I will do so at once,’ the man replied. ‘If 
you will excuse me for a moment I will have it 
written out for you.’ 

He disappeared forthwith into an office at the 
end of the shop, leaving Browne staring at the 
picture as if he could not take his eyes off it. So 
engaged was he with the thoughts it conjured up 
that he quite forgot the fact that he was standing 
in a shop in London with hansoms and "buses 
rolling by outside. In spirit he was on the steep 
side of a Norwegian mountain, surrounded by fog 
and rain, endeavouring to discover from what diree- 
tion a certain cry for help proceeded. Then the 
fog rolled away, and, looking up at him, he saw 
what he now knew to be the sweetest and most 
womanly face upon which he had ever gazed. He 
was still wrapped in this day-dream when the 
shopman returned, and roused him by placing on 
the counter before him an envelope upon which 
something was written. Browne took it up and 
read 


Miss KATHERINE PETROVITCH. 
43 Holland Park Road, West. 


‘That is it, sir’ said the man. ‘If it would be 
any convenience to you, sir, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to write to the young lady, and 
to tell her that you have purchased her picture 
and would like her to call upon you,’ 
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‘I must beg of you not to do anything of the 
kind, Browne replied, with the most impressive 
earnestness. ‘I must make it a condition of my 
purchase that you do not mention my name to 
her in any way.’ 

The shopman looked a little crestfallen. ‘ Very 
good, sir; since you do not wish it, of course I will 
be sure not to do so, he answered humbly. ‘I 
thought perhaps, having purchased an example of 
her work, and being such a well-known patron of 
art, you might be anxious to help the young lady.’ 

‘What do you mean by helping her?’ inquired 
Browne. ‘Do you think she needs assistance ?’ 

‘Well, sir, between ourselves,’ returned the other, 
‘I do not fancy she is very well off. She was in 
a great lhurry, at any rate, to sell this picture.’ 

Browne winced ; it hurt him to think that the 
girl had perhaps been compelled to haggle with 
this man in order to obtain the mere necessaries 
of life. He, however, thanked the man for his 
courtesy, and bidding him send the picture to his 
residence as soon as possible, left the shop and 
joined Foote on the pavement outside. 

‘Well, I hope you have been long enough,’ 
remarked that gentleman in an injured tone as 
they proceeded up the street together. ‘Have you 
purchased everything in the shop?’ 

‘Don’t be nasty, Jimmy,’ said Browne, with 
sudden joviality. ‘It doesn’t suit you. You are 
the jolliest little fellow in the world when you 
are in a good temper; but when you are not— 
well, words fail me.’ 

‘Don’t walk me off my legs, confound you !’ said 
Jimmy snappishly. ‘The night is but young, and 
we’re not performing pedestrians, whatever you 
may think.’ 

Browne was not aware that he was walking 
faster than usual, but he slowed down on being 
remonstrated with. Then he commenced to 
whistle softly to himself. 

‘Now you are whistling,’ said Jimmy, ‘ which 
is a thing, as you are well aware, that I detest in 
the street. What on earth is the matter with you 
to-night? Ten minutes ago you were as glum as 
they make ’em; nothing suited you. Then you 
went into that shop and bought that picture, and 
since you came out you seem bent on making a 
public exhibition of yourself, 

‘So I am,’ said Browne; and then, suddenly 
stopping in his walk, he rapped with the ferrule 
of his umbrella on the pavement. ‘I am going 
to give an exhibition, and a dashed good one, too, 
I'll take one of the galleries and do it in a proper 
style. I'll have the critics there, and all the 
swells who buy; and if they don’t do as I want, 
and declare it to be the very finest show of the 
year, Ill never buy one of their works again.’ 
Then, taking his friend’s arm, he continued his 
walk, saying, ‘What you want, Jimmy, my boy, 
is a proper appreciation of art. There is nothing 
like it in the world, take my word for it. 
Nothing! Nothing at all!’ 


‘You’ve said that before,’ retorted his friend, 
‘and you said it with sufficient emphasis to amuse 
the whole street. If you’re going to give me an 
exposition on art in Regent Street on a foggy after- 
noon in March, I tell you flatly I’m going home. 
I am not a millionaire, and my character won't 
stand the strain. What’s the matter with you, 
Browne? You’re as jolly as a sandboy now, and 
for the life of me, I don’t see how a chap can be 
happy in a fog like this and still retain his 
reason,’ 

‘Fog, my boy,’ continued Browne, still display- 
ing the greatest good humour. ‘I give you my 
word, there’s nothing like a fog in the world. I 
adore them! I revel in them! Talk about your 
south of France and sunshine. What is it to 
London and a fog? A fog did me a very good 
turn once, and now I’m hanged if another isn’t 
going to rival it. You’re a dear little chap, 
Jimmy, and I wouldn’t wish for a better com- 
panion. But there’s no use shutting your eyes 
to one fact, and that is you’re not sympathetic. 
You want educating, and when I’ve a week or 
two to spare I’ll do it. Now I’m going to leave 
you to think out what I’ve said. I’ve just re- 
membered a most important appointment. Let 
me find a decent hansom and I’ll be off’ 

‘I thought you said just now this was not the 
weather for driving in hansoms? I thought you 
said you had nothing to do, and that you were 
going to employ yourself entertaining me? John 
Grantham Browne, I tell you what it is, you’re 
going in that hansom to a lunatic asylum.’ 

‘Better than that, my boy,’ said Browne, with a 
laugh, as the cab drew up at the pavement and 
he sprang in. ‘Far better than that.’ Then, 
looking up through the trap in the roof at the 
driver, he added solemnly : ‘Cabby, drive me to 43 
Holland Park Road, as fast as your horse can go.’ 

‘But, hold on, said Foote, holding up his 
umbrella to detain him. ‘Before you do go, what 
about to-morrow? What train shall we catch? 
And have you sent the wire to your skipper to 
have the yacht in readiness?’ 

‘Bother to-morrow,’ answered Browne. ‘There 
is no to-morrow, there are no trains, there is no 
skipper, and most certainly there is no yacht, 
I’ve forgotten them and everything else. Driver 
on, cabby. By-by, Jimmy.’ 

The cab disappeared in the fog, leaving Mr 
Foote standing before the portico of the Criterion 
looking after it. 

‘My friend Browne is either mad or in love, 
said that astonished individual as the vehicle 
rolled away. ‘1 don’t know which to think. 
He’s quite unnerved me. I think I’ll go in here 
and try a glass of dry sherry just to pull myself 
together. What an idiot 1 was not to find out 
who painted that picture! But that’s just like 
me; I never think of things until it’s too late’ 

When he had finished his sherry he lit a 
cigarette, and presently found himself making his 
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way towards his rooms in Jermyn Street. As he 
went he shook his head solemnly. ‘I don’t like 
the look of things at all” he said. ‘I said a 
lunatic asylum just now ; I should have mentioned 


a worse place—“St George’s, Hanover Square.” 
One thing, however, is quite certain. If I know 
anything of signs, Algiers will not have the 
pleasure of entertaining me.’ 


COCOA AND COCOA ADULTERATION. 
By Prof. Carmopy, F.I.C., F.C.S., Trinidad. 


{HE adulterator of a substance which 
received from an excellent authority 
the title of ‘food for the gods’ 
must be a daring person indeed. 
And yet, of all our breakfast bever- 
ages, there is none at the present 

day so extensively adulterated as Theobroma cacao. 

Tea, owing mainly to the supervision on im- 
portation exercised by the Board of Customs, and 
partly to the vigilance of food inspectors, is now 
very rarely found adulterated. Coffee, it is true, 
is still sold with an admixture of chicory in 
variable proportions, and when so labelled the 
person selling runs no risk of prosecution. But 
cacao adulteration is a mountain, that of coffee 
only a molehill. 

It has been proved to the satisfaction of the 
representatives of justice, by scientific witnesses 
who have been examined before them, that mix- 
tures are sold as cocoa which contain not more 
than eight per cent. of that substance. On the 
authority of evidence given by the largest manu- 
facturers of cocoa in England before a recent 
royal commission on food adulteration, it is clear 
that the best mixtures sold do not contain more 
than fifty per cent. of cocoa; and from the 
published reports of proceedings under the Food 
and Drugs Act, we are convinced that cocoa 
mixtures are regularly sold with percentages of 
cocoa varying from the maximum of fifty to the 
minimum of eight referred to above. And although 
it is difficult to prove, except on figures supplied 
by the manufacturers conjointly, there are good 
grounds for believing that the mixtures—mean- 
ing by ‘mixtures’ the second type of com- 
mercial cocoa referred to below—which have 
the largest sale in this country do not con- 
tain on am average above twenty per cent. of 
cocoa, 

Under the protection afforded by an act of par- 
liament specially directed against food adulteration, 
and with all its machinery not only in good work- 
ing order, but every day improving and becoming 
more popular, it might at first sight appear to 
any ordinary person that such serious adulteration 
is impossible. But this is very far from being 
so, for the vendor of cocoa is fully protected 
against legal proceedings by a label on the packet 
containing a printed statement (which may be in 
microscopically minute type, and further obscured 
by an overwhelming preponderance of other 


printed matter) to the effect that ‘this article is 
sold as an admixture of cocoa with sugar and 
arrowroot.’ The vendor is not legally obliged to 
disclose the proportions in which he has mixed 
these ingredients; and, as a result, we find that 
it is possible to sell as cocoa a mixture which 
contains only eight per cent. of that substance. 
Such sales are so very detrimental to the interests 
of the purchaser and of the producer that public 
attention requires to be directed to it in a special 
manner, particularly at the present time, when 
the consumption of cocoa is evidently rapidly 
increasing, and when the public mind may not 
unreasonably be assumed to be in a state of 
pardonable uncertainty as to the respective merits 
of the essentially different preparations which, by 
persistent advertising, rival manufacturers have 
very properly submitted for the careful scrutiny 
and consideration of actual or anticipated con- 
sumers of cocoa. 

A brief sketch of the cacao industry will 
prepare the way for understanding what follows. 
Cacao grows only in tropical climates. It is 
the fruit of a tree not unlike an apple-tree 
in appearance, and very unlike the palm-tree 
which yields the coco-nut—with which it is 
often confounded. The fruit consists of a pod, 
containing about forty beans or seeds. The 
pod is cut in two, and thrown on the ground 
to rot; the seeds, with their gummy adhering 
coat, are carried to the sweating-box, where they 
ferment in heaps for from two to sixteen days. 
Long fermenting produces cocoa of better colour 
and flavour; a bean which has been fermented 
only a few days has a rank flavour, which the 
adulterator utilises for the purpose of disguising 
larger proportions of starch and sugar than a 
fully-fermented, mild-flavoured bean is capable 
of. From the sweating-box the bean is carried 
to the drying-house, where the heat of the sun, 
or occasionally artificial heat, stops the fermenta- 
tion and dries the bean sufficiently to enable it 
to be shipped with safety in bags to Europe 
or America, On its arrival in these countries 
it is again heated, but this time to a higher 
temperature, in order to separate the husk or 
shell which encloses the ‘cocoa-nib” The shell 
is still used by some to prepare a light infusion ; 
but many hours are required for the preparation. 
The nib is the important part, and may be sold 
(1) simply ground (the only pure form of cocoa) ; 
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(2) ground, and mixed with starch and sugar ; 
(3) ground, and part of the fat abstracted. Any 
one, then, who wishes to obtain pure cocoa must 
obtain ground nibs; and if this is properly prepared 
with a sufficiency of milk, no more strengthening 
or agreeable beverage could be desired. 

It has been said, with what justification I know 
not, that the public demand for cocoa-nibs is very 
limited, and that this is a proof that people prefer 
the prepared forms placed on the market. But 
this is no proof of the latter statement, for not 
one in ten thousand of the public is aware that 
cocoa-nib is the only form of pure cocoa, and 
that only one firm of manufacturers places this 
form on the market. 

The second kind mentioned above is a pre- 
pared cocoa—that is, ground nibs to which an 
equal, or greater, weight of starch and sugar has 
been added. The manufacturers of this class de- 
fend the practice by saying that natural cocoa 
does not make a palatable beverage, and that 
the addition of starch and sugar is necessary. 
They say that cocoa contains too much fat. As 
a matter of fact a spoonful of cocoa powder con- 
tains half a spoonful of cocoa fat, and herein lies 
its superiority over tea and coffee, which are 
merely stimulants, and possess no ingredients of 
any value as a food, The manufacturers appear 
to think that half a spoonful of fat is too much, 
and that by the addition of starch and sugar it 
should be reduced to a quarter of a spoonful, or 
less. It is also said that starch is added because, 
with hot water, it forms a thin kind of paste in 
which the cocoa powder remains suspended, and 
does not settle down to the bottom of the cup. 
The sugar is added partly for the same reason, and 
partly to disguise the insipid taste of the starch. 

The third class of cocoa is the ground nib from 
which about half the fat has been extracted. This 
kind was first made on the Continent, but has 
forced its way steadily into popular favour here, 
notwithstanding that the home manufacturers are 
protected to the extent of one penny per pound 
against all foreign manufacturers, Its successful 
introduction proved at all events that that section 
of the public which could afford to pay the high 
price of this newly introduced preparation welcomed 
a change from the starch and sugar mixtures referred 
to above. Most of the home manufacturers now 
prepare a cocoa similar to this; and it is very 
probable that this kind would be more popular if 
the price charged for it were not so unreasonably 
high as it is at present. 

Each of the three kinds of cocoa placed on the 
market has its defenders and assailants. Very few 
in this country will be found to support the first 
kind ; but the people of the countries where cocoa 
is produced never take it except in this pure form— 
that is, with no starch added and no fat extracted. 

For years it was said that the people of these 
islands would not use cocoa in any other form 
than the second kind referred to; but since the 


popularity of the third kind has been so marked 
this representation is 'no longer strongly asserted. 
The defenders of the first and third forms assail 
the second, and declare that the addition of starch 
is wholly unnecessary. 

The defenders of the third form urge that the 
large proportion of fat naturally found in cocoa 
makes an unpalatable beverage, and is, moreover, 
indigestible ; they therefore remove half of it, and 
supply the public with an article which they assert 
is better suited to human tastes and requirements. 

Supporters of the first and second types are, 
on the other hand, equally ready to assail the 
third. Fat, they declare, and with much justice, 
is the characteristic and most important con- 
stituent of cocoa, and by removing it you sell 
the public an impoverished residue at a greatly 
enhanced price. They point to the similarity of 
this proceeding to the sale of milk or linseed 
meal which has been deprived of its fat—both 
offences against the Food and Drugs Act; and 
they further urge that, instead of being sold at a 
higher price than ordinary cocoa, it should, like 
skimmed milk or linseed cake, be sold at a lower 
price than the genuine article. One other point 
is urged, which, however, is slightly fanciful— 
namely, that this Continental manufactured cocoa 
is made readily soluble by a very objectionable 
process which converts the fat of the cocoa into 
a soap by means of an alkali. 

It is clear that the present spell of advertising 
must have the ultimate effect of enlightening the 
public ; and with this must follow the extinction 
of such absurd mixtures as contain ninety-two 
per cent. of foreign ingredients, Whether the 
public will continue to prefer mixtures contain- 
ing half cocoa and the remainder starch and 
sugar, or whether they will patronise the pure 
cocoa-nibs or the fat-extracted type, it is im- 
possible to say. They may perhaps be allured by 
the newest preparation, which is admittedly a 
mixture of cocoa with malt, hops, and kola, and 
which is said to have an enormous sale at the 
present time. But the cocoa producer would 
prefer the public taste to run in the direction of 
the first and third types. 

Chocolate, as a modern commercial article, 
differs from cocoa in this, that it is a mixture 
of cocoa powder and sugar, but. without starch. 
This difference is not generally known, 

The word cocoa is seldom used in cocoa pro- 
ducing countries. It is written cacao, and pro- 
nounced kah-ko, The ordinary pronunciation used 
here is apt to confound the word with one or 
two others; and although a grocer would pro- 
bably supply you with Theobroma cacao, a hair- 
dresser might assume you were in need of a 
well-known preparation for increasing the growth 
of the hair; a greengrocer might present you 
with the familiar coco-nut (often very erroneously 
spelt cocoa-nut); while the skilled druggist might 
interpret your supposed wants by presenting some 
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preparation of the much-lauded stimulant—coca. 
Then we have such combinations as cuca-cocoa 
(or coca-cocoa), and such derivatives as cocoaine 
and cocaine. These, in the interests of the public, 
it would be desirable to avoid. 

The writer can confidently recommend from 
experience the first type of cocoa; it will be 


found to agree with most constitutions. If made 
with milk instead of water it is an advantage. 
If the fat is found in this type to be excessive, 
then I recommend the third. The second kind 
will, in my opinion, soon become obsolete, or 
will only be sold in the near future with not 
less than fifty per cent. of cocoa. 


DR BARLOW’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nellie still hesitated with 
ran | the letter in her hand, the lank 
© figure of Mr James Tompkyns ap- 
peared at the window carrying a 


SESE) blazer over his arm, and wearing 
a very anxious expression on his 
small, thin face. 

‘Ah, you ’re here, Miss Hawthorne!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Dick tells me that Barlow’s got my blazer.’ 

‘I suppose he has, Mr Tompkyns,’ rejoined Nellie 
coldly. She was annoyed at being interrupted, and 
poor Tompkyns was no favourite of hers. 

‘Eh? Did you see it on him?’ 

‘He had one on.’ 

‘Eh? Was it the same pattern as this?’ 

‘Yes, I think it was.’ 

‘You think it was? You’re not sure?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve no doubt it was, replied Nellie 
impatiently. 

‘Well, you know,’ said Tompkyns, ‘it’s not 
quite the thing for a man to walk off with another 
man’s blazer. Eh?’ 

‘I’m sure Dr Barlow wouldn’t have done it in- 
tentionally, Mr Tompkyns,’ said Nellie indignantly. 

‘Well, perhaps not, perhaps not ; but he’s done 
it, you see, all the same. This thing’s no use to 
me. It’s not the thing to go about in another 
man’s blazer. I don’t care to do it if Barlow does,’ 

At that moment Dick appeared at the window. 

‘Look here, Tompkyns,’ he said impatiently, 
‘how long are you going to be? We're waiting 
for you. The girls say they’ll go home if you 
don’t come at once.’ 

‘Eh?’ rejoined Tompkyns, peering at him with 
his lack-lustre eyes. ‘I want to know something 
more about my blazer.’ 

‘Oh, bother your blazer !’ exclaimed Dick. ‘Come 
along, man. We can’t wait all day.’ 

He tried to pull Tompkyns away by the arm, 
but Tompkyns clutched the window-frame and 
held on tenaciously. 

‘Oh, but look here, you know, there was a 
gold watch and chain in it—a very valuable gold 
watch—I wouldn’t have anything happen to it 
for worlds,’ 

‘Well, hang it all!’ shouted Dick, ‘you don’t 
suppose that Barlow’s going to make away with 
your blessed blazer—do you? It’ll be all right. 
Come along,’ 


By this time Dick had obtained a satisfactory 
grip of Tompkyns’s belt, and now drew him 
gradually backwards and away from the window, 
still expostulating and protesting. 

‘But look here, you know, my dear fellow, look 
here.’ 

‘Come along, come along,’ cried Dick, seizing him 
by the arm and swinging him round. ‘Hurry 
up, man. The girls will be off if you don’t.’ 

In another moment they had disappeared round 
a corner of the house, and Nellie was once more 
alone. She withdrew her hand from her pocket. 
The ludicrous scene between Dick and Tompkyns 
had made her laugh in spite of herself, and had 
entirely dispelled the morbid suspicions that were 
beginning to take possession of her. 

‘No, I won’t look at it, she thought to herself. 
‘I feel that it wouldn’t be strictly honourable to 
do so, and I won’t. Tom seems to think that I’m 
naturally curious, and I’m going to prove to him 
that I’m not. I won’t even take it out of my pocket 
until I give it to him; and if he hints, even as a 
joke, that I’ve looked at it, I’ll tell him that I’m 
not in the habit of reading other people’s letters,’ 

This mood lasted for several minutes; but at 
the end of that time she felt again an irresistible 
craving to have one more look at the outside 
of the letter. 

‘I know it’s from her,’ she soliloquised. ‘I don’t 
know exactly why, but I feel instinctively that it 
is. I wonder what sort of a girl she is. I ought 
to be able to guess from her handwriting. Surely 
I might just have a peep at the address, There 
can be no harm in that,’ 

Stifling the still small voice that reminded her 
of the vow she had so recently made, she drew the 
letter from her pocket. Then a curious thing 
happened. Though she had hitherto put the for- 
bidden fruit so resolutely away from her, she 
suddenly twitched the letter out of the envelope 
and hurriedly unfolded it. 

‘Oh, I must read it—I must!’ she exclaimed. 
‘I can’t live if I don’t.’ 

And this is what she read: 


New York, 21st June 1895. 
My Dear Frienp,—This being the anniversary of that 
strange incident in our lives which I never shall, never can, 
forget, I feel impelled to write a few lines to you. I have 
heard—oh, how glad I was to receive the news !—that you 
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are engaged to be married. How thankful I am that the 
cruel disappointment of which I was the innocent, the 
remorseful cause, has not cast a permanent shadow upon 
your life! Whenever I have remembered our last sad 
interview, at which you told me, with the despairing tears 
in your eyes, that your life was ruined, that you could never 
love again, that the world was henceforth a blank to you, 
it is impossible to give you any idea of the pain, the remorse 
I have felt. The news has removed a crushing burden from 
my mind. Oh! I do hope that you will be happy ; that your 
future wife will make you far, far happier than I could ever 
have done. Will you let me give you one little piece of 
advice? If you can avoid it, never tell her about the extra- 
ordinary circumstances that wrenched us apart at the very 
moment when our happiness seemed assured. You cannot 
conceive how morbidly women brood over such things. It 
could do no good. It might do a deal of harm. With 
respect to this one incident I would not take your fiancée 
into your confidence. There are usually some passages in 
the life of a man which he would prefer to pass over in 
silence, and this is one of them. [The writer had evidently 
provided Tom with both ideas and phraseology.] You 
have, I understand, severed your connection with High- 
church and all our eld acquaintances ; and even if you were 
to meet any of them, surely they would not be so cruel as 
to refer to the past in your wife’s presence. There is one 
thing which troubles me. Did you ever inquire whether 
the page containing our signatures has been removed from 
the register? If not, would it not be prudent to make the 
inquiry at once? I must stop now.—Wishing you all pos- 
sible happiness, I am, your ever-faithful friend, 
DorotHy PETTIGREW. 

Nellie sat gazing at the letter for several minutes 
with round, wondering eyes. She was too bewil- 
dered to fully comprehend its meaning. Then she 
suddenly shook it out of her lap as though it had 
been a poisonous snake. 

‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, with a shiver, ‘what does 
it mean? What can it mean? What—what does 
she say about the register?’ 

She picked it up and glanced again at the last 
paragraph. 

‘Why, people sign their names in the register 
when they get married, don’t they ?’ she exclaimed. 
‘Oh, no, no, it can’t be that !—surely it can’t be 
that! Oh! what shall I do, what shall I do?’ 

She buried her face in the sofa cushion and 
began to sob fiercely. Just as suddenly she jerked 
herself into a sitting posture, intertwined her 
fingers until the knuckles turned white, and stared 
straight before her. In another minute she jumped 
up, and, covering her pale face with her hands, 
began to walk up and down the room, ending by 
again flinging herself face downwards on thie sofa. 

‘Oh, how cruel of him!’ she moaned; ‘how 
cruel and wicked of him !’ 

In a few minutes she started up, sat down at 
a table, seized a pen, and began to write a letter 
to Barlow demanding an immediate explanation. 
She commenced half-a-dozen and tore them all up. 
The floor was strewn with scraps of paper, her 
fingers smeared with ink, her hair dishevelled, her 
eyes swimming with suppressed tears. At this 
moment a servant entered with a note. 

‘The man that brought it said no answer would 
be required, miss.’ 


‘Very well.’ 

The note was from Barlow, and even when 
the servant had gone she could scarcely summon 
up courage to open it. She was terrified lest it 
should confirm beyond doubt the dreadful sus- 
picions which now seemed only too well founded. 
At length, with a desperate effort, she overcame 
her reluctance, and tearing open the envelope, took 
out and read the letter. It opened and closed with 
the usual affectionate expressions ; but the gist of 
the meaning was contained in the following 
ominous sentences : 


I am awfully sorry that I shall have to leave for 
Liverpool at once on most important business. I may 
even have to go as far as New York, but withhold 
particulars until I see you. I literally haven’t a moment 
to spare, or I should.come to say good-bye to you. In 
any case, dear, whatever happens, I shall be back in 
good time for our wedding. Will write or telegraph 
when I get to Liverpool. 


This letter seemed to Nellie to confirm her 
very worst suspicions, and to put any hope of a 
satisfactory explanation entirely out of the ques- 
tion. The poor child broke down completely and 
began to sob hysterically, Even when the irre- 
pressible Dick came swaggering into the room 
she made no effort to conceal her agitation. 

‘That ass of a Tompkyns,’ said Dick, ‘kept the 
girls waiting so long that they’ve gone home in 
disgust. Hallo, Nellie, what’s up now? Been 
squabbling with Tom, or has the governor been 
rowing you?’ 

Nellie was too wretched and desperate to attempt 
concealment, She pushed the letters towards 
Dick. 

‘Oh Dick!’ she sobbed, ‘just look at those 
dreadful letters, and tell me what I ought to do. 
I—I can’t think. My head’s swimming.’ 

Dick glanced through the letters with gestures 
of amazement and indignation. 

‘Well, I’m blowed, he exclaimed, ‘this is a 
jolly go! I tell you what, Nellie, if this fellow, 
Barlow, isn’t a fraud and a scamp I’ll eat my hat 
—that’s all. You’re jolly well rid of him, in my 
opinion, You just wait and see what the pater 
says about it. I wouldn’t be in Barlow’s shoes if 
the old man gets hold of him, 

‘Oh, you mustn’t tell papa, Dick !’ exclaimed 
Nellie in alarm. 

‘Now, look here, my dear girl,’ replied Dick, 
with the complacent self-confidence of seventeen, 
‘as you’ve put the matter into my hands, I mean 
to see it through. The honour of the family is 
concerned, and Barlow shall find that he’s made a 
mistake in trifling with the affections of my sister. 
A girl like you can’t be expected to understand 
such a scamp as Barlow. I can see through the 
whole thing at a glance. Barlow’s bolted. As 
sure as fate he’s gone to New York to join this 
Pettigrew woman.’ 

‘No, no, no, Dick,’ sobbed poor Nellie, ‘I—I 
can’t believe it. I won’t believe it. There’s some 
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dreadful mystery I don’t understand; but I’m 
sure T-T-Tom couldn’t do such a thing as that 
—I know he couldn't.’ 

Even at this early stage of the proceedings Nellie 
began to sw that beautiful, if illogical, tendency 
of almost every woman to believe in the loyalty 
and innocence of one she loves, in spite of the 
most convincing proofs to the contrary. But 
Dick was built on quite a different plan. 

‘Oh, couldn’t he?’ he exclaimed, with a superior 
smile. ‘That just shows how much you know 
about fellows like Barlow. But don’t you take 
on; don’t you get into a state. We'll make the 
fellow smart for this, see if we don’t. I’ll take 
these letters to the pater and have it out with 
him. I gness there’ll be an explosion. He’ll go 
off like a bombshell. You’d better clear out till 
it’s all over.’ 

‘Oh Dick,’ groaned Nellie, ‘do you really 
think we ought to tell papa?’ 

‘I do indeed, my dear girl, said Dick more 
seriously. ‘I don’t see how we can get out of it. 
The governor ought to know; he must know 
sooner or later, and the longer we keep it dark 
the bigger row there’ll be in the end. If the 
fellow’s treated you like this he oughtn’t to get 
off scot-free and be allowed to go and play the 
same game somewhere else.’ 

‘Oh! I can’t believe he’d do such a thing ; I— 
I can’t believe it.’ 

With her handkerchief to her eyes she left the 
room, and Dick, who was a kind-hearted lad with 
all his bumptiousness, watched her pityingly. 

‘Poor little girl, he said to himself, ‘it’s 
beastly hard lines on her, and within a few 
weeks of her wedding-day, too. I should like to 
kick the fellow from here to New York, that’s 
what I should like to do, though I think we’re 
jolly well rid of him. Hallo, Tompkyns !’ 

Tompkyns had appeared at the open window, 
and was peering anxiously in, 

‘Oh, you’re here, Dick,’ said he. ‘Has Barlow 
sent my blazer back yet?’ 

‘Look here, Tompkyns,’ asked Dick, ‘didn’t 
you say you’d left a gold watch in one of the 
pockets ?’ 

‘Eh?’ exclaimed Tompkyns, stepping promptly 
inside. . Why do you ask ?’ 

‘Well,’ a7 Dick, calmly producing his cigarette- 
case, ‘the chances are that you'll never see it 
again. Have a cigarette ?’ 

If Tompkyns had been ordered out for instant 
execution he could hardly have shown more con- 
sternation. 

‘Eh? Never see it again?’ he exclaimed. 
‘What the dickens do you mean, Hawthorne ? 
What’s the use of talking like that? Never see 
it again? No, I won’t have a cigarette. I want 
to know what you mean by saying I shall never 
see my gold watch again.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Dick, striking a match 
and deliberately pulling at his cigarette, ‘it turns 


out that there’s something fishy about Barlow. 
Here! where are you off to?’ 

He clutched at Tompkyns as he was diepenee- 
ing through the window. 

‘Eh? I’m going to the police-station,’ 

‘Don’t be an %ass,’ expostulated Dick ; ‘I’ve 
taken the thing in hand. I'll see you through 
all right.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all very well, said Tompkyns, ‘but 
if there’s something fishy about the fellow he 
may bolt with my gold watch and chain, and 
then I shall certainly never see them again. I 
know nothing about the man, I’ve only met 
him two or three times, and I never took to 
him. If he’s a suspicions character, the best 
thing to do is to give him in charge at once.’ 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ said Dick impatiently, ‘can’t 
you leave the thing in my hands when I’ve told 
you I’ve taken it up?’ 

‘No, I can’t,’ said Tompkyns bluntly, ‘ You’re 
always so jolly cocksure, Dick ;° but you don’t 
score every time all the same. What are you 
going to do?’ 

‘Well, you see, the governor’s just been made 
aJ.P. I’m going to tell him all about the affair, 
and if there’s enough evidence to show that 
Barlow’s a fraud and a swindler, he can sign a 
warrant for his arrest, and all that kind of thing, 
you know,’ 

‘Well, I don’t care a hang,’ said Tompkyns ; 
‘I’m not going to risk the loss of my personal 
property while you discuss the matter with your 
governor or anybody else. I shall simply go to 
Barlow’s house, and make him hand me back my 
blazer and watch and chain ; that’s what I shall 
do, You can do what you like.’ 


He turned on his heel and whisked through 


the window, Dick making an ineffectual grab at 
him as he passed. 

‘What an incurable ass the fellow is !’ muttered 
Dick. ‘Why couldn’t he leave the thing in my 
hands? He’s sure to make a mess of it. If 
there’s a chuckle-headed way of doing things, 
Tompkyns is absolutely certain to find it out. 
He’s built that way ; can’t help himself. Well, I 
suppose I’d better go and interview the pater. 
Can’t say I’m very keen on it. There’s sure to 
be an awful row. The worst of it is that when 
the governor goes on the warpath he always uses 
his tomahawk on the first fellow he comes across, 
whether he’s to blame or not. It isu’t my fault, 
goodness knows; but I don’t mind betting five 
to one that he’ll make out that it is, That’s 
his little way. Well, I may as well get it 
over,’ 

He picked up the letters and glanced over 
them again. 

‘It looks bad, he said ; ‘it looks about as bad 
as it can look. Yet, upon my word, I didn’t 
think that Barlow was that sort. He always 
struck me as being an awfully decent chap. 
And yet I don’t know. After all, we know next 
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to nothing about him. That comes of taking a 
man on trust. If the governor had had a grain 
of sense he’d have inquired into the fellow’s 
antecedents before he allowed him to become 
engaged to Nellie. If I’d been in his place I 
should. Well, this’ll teach him a lesson anyway. 


But I’m sorry for Nellie ; I’m awfully sorry for 
her, poor little girl Never mind; we’ll make 
him smart for it. He’ll find out that he’s made 
a very big mistake indeed this time.’ 

So saying, he went off to interview his father, 
who was still dozing placidly in the library. 


AT DINNER WITH 


S|OWHERE, perhaps, is the art of 
. dining luxuriously better exempli- 
fied than in connection with the 
banquets of the various City guilds 
—or companies, as they have come 
to be called in these latter days. 
It is alleged that many of them have so few 
ways of expending their incomes that a sort of 
friendly and informal rivalry exists for the 
honour of serving the choicest repasts. This may 
or may not be so; but there is no doubt that 
a guest at a company dinner is seated in the 
‘lap of luxury,’ and where no expense has been 
spared to afford him something more than ordi- 
nary pleasure. 

It is not everybody who enjoys the entré to 
these functions, which, quite apart from their 
‘gastronomical’ aspect, are so interesting as to 
call for some description. 

Let us suppose, then, that the Worshipful Com- 
_pany of, say, Lacemakers are about to give a dinner, 
for which an elaborate invitation card has come to 
hand. A drizzle of rain and snow is falling in the 
quiet and crooked side streets of that corner of the 
City in which stands the magnificent hall of this 
powerful and ancient company. But, accentuat- 
ing exterior discomfort, from windows and doors 
of the palatial edifice a wealth of warm and 
welcome light glints on the cabs and hansoms 
that splash up to the steps in the portico, set 
down their fares, and crunch away over the 
sodden gravel. 

On a night so chill and comfortless, cheerful 
indeed is the appearance of the spacious entrance- 
hall, with fires of generous proportions blazing 
away on either side; with soft carpets to soothe 
the feet; with plenteous light shining from many- 
pointed electroliers of artistic fashioning ; with 
stairways, banked with flowers and foliage, wind- 
ing up past the marble busts and the painted 
portraits of famous, perchance defunct, Lacemakers. 
The Worshipful Master, surrounded by his war- 
dens and by officials bearing wands of state with 
the arms of the company done in silver on the 
top thereof, gives each guest a welcome in the 
reception-room. For this little ceremony a con- 
‘stant stream of ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ 
is flowing over the threshold. The full style and 
title of each arrival is announced by an official, 
who appears to have been chosen for the part of 
crier because he possesses a voice which conveys 
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A CITY COMPANY. 


in a most politely ceremonial manner the full 
measure of a man’s dignity. 

The visitors enter ina curious sequence accord- 
ing with the priority of their advent, and not 
with laws of precedence. For instance, the usher 
calls out, ‘The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Ruraldom, Knight of the Garter, and his lord- 
ship steps forward; ‘Mr William Greene,’ and 
the commoner follows the peer; and after him, 
in curious medley, come ‘Professor Drinkwater, 
‘Mr John Jones, ‘Lieutenant Colonel Deering, 
Commander of the Bath, ‘Mr Justice Perrywig,’ 
‘Mr Arthur Browne, ‘The Very Reverend the 
Dean of Greenminster, ‘Mr Sidney Poole, Member 
of Parliament,’ and so on, until some two hundred 
visitors are assembled. 

Presently the air is filled with the booming of 
a gong. The usher’s voice breaks in, as the 
vibrations die away, with the announcement, ‘My 
lords and gentlemen, dinner is served.’ 

The invitation is acceptable. It is, moreover, 
the signal for the Master, preceded by his 
attendants bearing insignia, to lead the procession 
up the steps, between the palms and ferns and 
banks of beauteous blossoms, into the banqueting- 
hall, wherein, perhaps, the climax of splendour is 
reached, Plans of the room have been given to 
every guest, so that he can find his way to his 
seat without confusion. If he finds himself in 
such hospitable quarters for the first time, there 
is much to claim his attention in the noble 
chamber, with its rows of tables, draped with 
spotless linen, and set out with plate and cutlery 
and candelabra and epergnes of flowers, all radiant 
with light that descends from clusters of incan- 
descent gleams overhead. The walls, too, near the 
top, are picked out with lines of glowing points 
of light, which scatter the shadows from the 
angles of the ancient roof and revive the colours 
in the banners that droop beneath the mellow 
wooden beams. Every feature of the place, in 
fact, affords delight. The frescoes on the walls 
are by eminent artists; the carving of the wains- 
coting is beautiful beyond compare ; the windows 
are filled with soft stained glass, recording the 
arms and names and days of past Masters of 
the craft. 

But a rapping on the high table brings back 
one’s thoughts to the present. Then the master 
of ceremonies, behind the Master’s chair, lifts 
his voice to say, ‘My lords and gentlemen, 
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pray, silence for grace by the reverend the chap- 
lain.’ 

Another voice, in a few words, calls down the 
divine blessing ; the lines of guests drop into 
their seats, and nimble waiters glide to their left 
hands with the opening course of a menu con- 
sisting of from thirty to forty dishes. Of course 
there is turtle-soup. But that is a mere nothing. 
What strikes the casual visitor is the remarkable 
manner in which the ‘seasons’ have been more 
or less defied, whereby he gets choice things set 
before him that he does not expect to see upon 
his own table for weeks to come. Some sort of 
glamour, too, is imparted to the occasion by the 
hum of conversation that rises up equally from 
all quarters of the room, blending with the jingle 
of cutlery and plates, and the fusilade of explo- 
sions as corks are drawn in order to release stores 
of choice and ancient vintages. So the feast goes on. 

Midway through, the commanding note of the 
master of ceremonies exclaims, ‘My lords and 
gentlemen, the Worshipful Master desires the plea- 
sure of taking wine with you all 

Immediately every guest is on his feet, his 
eyes set towards the chairman, his well-filled 
glass in hand. With one accord Master and 
guests exchange bows and sip the bubbling 
liquid ; and, after this pleasant exchange of cour- 
tesies, they resume their places until ‘the voice,’ 
with the same ceremonial tone as heretofore, cries, 
* My lords and gentlemen, pray, silence for grace.’ 

The chaplain does not respond this time, how- 
ever, but a quartette of cultured songsters raise 
their voices in a melodious chorus of thanks- 
giving. This practically concludes the repast ; 


dessert, of course, being lingered over after the 
waiters have borne round salvers of iced rose- 
water in which the guests may dip their finger- 
tips. 


The company now awaits the uprising of the 
speechmakers and the pleasant interpolation of 
musical items. Both in regard to the speakers 
and their toasts, everything is made clear by the 
superbly printed programmes, wherein is given 
not only the words of all the songs and glees, 
but occasionally the ‘score’ when the music is 
particularly choice. Cigars and cigarettes in 
dainty envelopes have been distributed ; and orna- 
mental match-boxes, embellished, as are plate, 
cutlery, and programmes, with the arms of the 
company, furnish means to start the fragrant 
weed as soon as the royal toast has been proposed 
and accepted. 

There is no need to dwell upon the speechify- 
ing part of the proceedings. Everything, as 
before, is done in due order, the arrangements 
being characterised by a courtesy which, like all 
the amiable intentions of the Master and _ his 
court, are designed to continue the note of wel- 
come which was given in the reception-room. 

During the evening it is almost certain that 
the ‘loving-cup’ will be circulated round the 
tables. The massive, double-handled vessel, filled 
with choice wine, is started on its travels by the 
Master, who, having sipped the contents, brushes 
the edge of the cup with his serviette, replaces 
the sculptured lid, and, bowing towards his friend 
on his right, passes the cup on to him, standing 
whilst the latter tastes the wine and until the 
cup has been passed on. \ 

So the evening rolls on to its close. 
company is more than ordinarily rich its’ hospi- 
tality does not end when the guests leave the 
table. In the hall each receives a handsome 
souvenir—a silver casket of delicious confections 
was presented on one occasion; and with such a 
permanent reminder a guest cannot well forget 
his experiences at Lacemakers’ Hall. 


DUNBAR’S FIND. 


By Brown PATERSON. 


HE white mists hung as a veil around 
the magnificent mountain peaks, 
crowded sentinel-like at the head of 
the gorge. Here and there a hill- 
top appeared through the gauzy 
vapours and floated like some 

magic island above the sea of white, seeming 

to pierce almost into the brilliant blue of the 
sky. But below this gorgeous vision the cvolies 
shivered miserably under their thin blankets, 
and Arthur Dunbar, hurrying to muster, thought 
regretfully of his English overcoat, long ago torn 
into shreds to stop the leaks over his bed 
in the ramshackle bungalow which was his 
lodging. 

Arthur usually felt exhilarated by such a morn- 


ing as this, and was apt to think no country in the 
world could possibly equal Ceylon for its scenery 
or its climate ; but to-day he merely shivered and 
felt wretched. ‘Hang it all!’ he muttered, knock- 
ing off the heads of the glowing scarlet shoe-flowers 
irritably as he passed along, ‘I am a born ass. 
As if I ld any business to be laying money on 
horses, and getting swindled, when I have not one 
brass farthing to rub on another, and owe already 
more than I am likely to pay for a good time to 
come.’ 

That was it. Dunbar, as no one knew better 
than himself, had been ‘going the pace’ consider- 
ably of late, and now the climax was reached. 
He was a sociable being, and found the lonely 
bungalow perched up on the mountain-side a dull 
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enough place at times, for all his appreciation of 
the grand scenery to be surveyed from its door. 
Scenery is not enough when a man is only three- 
and-twenty and fond of fun. Neither did Ais 
nearest neighbours satisfy all his requirements. 
Penn, the tall Scotchman on the next estate, was 
a silent man, whose idea of hospitality consisted in 
giving you a clay pipe and long-sleeved chair, and 
smoking another himself in the long-sleeved chair 
opposite, without saying half-a-dozen words during 
the process; while Middleton, the planter, who 
was Arthur’s nearest neighbour on the other side, 
though companionable enough, had lately taken to 
practising the concertina with a perseverance that 
drove all visitors off. 

And in fact, from one excuse and another, 
Arthur had come to spend most of his leisure 
farther away among a fast set. These men did not 
look upon tea-planting as their business, but only 
as something which was to be shirked as much as 
possible. There was hard drinking at Elwatte, and 
a good deal of betting went on as well, in all of 
which Arthur took his share. All the men had 
money on the Ootacamund races. It was sheer mad- 
ness on Dunbar’s part, for he had nothing beyond 
his second year’s salary as manager; nevertheless 
he had staked his thousand rupees with the rest, 
and—lost of course. That was what he learned the 
night previous when he rode over to Elwatte ; and 
somehow—he did not know now precisely how—the 
draft in his pocket, received from his proprietor at 
home by the last mail for estate expenses, and just 
endorséd by himself, passed out of his hands into 
those of the winuer, Such an act spells ruin 
when looked at in broad daylight, and ruin was 
the word which Dunbar saw written between him 
and whatever he looked at as he strode along 
this morning. Could the draft be got back? 
Manning, who had it, was not the sort to yield up 
his prey easily, nor had Dunbar anything to offer 
in its place if he were. ‘I am done for,’ thought 
the poor young fellow ; and there were tears in his 
eyes as he looked round him as if for a way of 


escape. 


At that instant he saw a coolie coming along 
the narrow estate-road towards him, It was his 
peon on his way back from the village, where he 
had gone overnight to fetch provisions. Salaaming 
to his master, the man brought out a yellow en- 
velope from the recesses of his loin-cloth. ‘Tappal 
dorai sent it,’ he explained as Dunbar mechanically 
tore the missive open. It was a cable from his 
proprietor. Mr Grant was selling his estates to 
a syndicate, and was coming out by the next 
steamer to wind up his business. 

That was the last straw. Arthur stood crunching 
up the flimsy paper in his hand, and growing 
paler every instant about the lips; while the coolie, 
lifting the beef-box on his head again, pursued 
his way to the bungalow. As he passed he seemed 
suddenly to remember something. ‘Plenty rain, 
he bring down plenty-much stones,’ he remarked, 


‘Elwatte plenty-much stone he come rolling down, 
This coolie had an ambition to become an appu, 
and diligently improved his English on every 
opportunity with that end, but Dunbar hardly 
heard his jargon, and went on to the tea-house 
as if he walked in a dream. 

The hours passed on drearily till breakfast-time. 
Dunbar was transplanting, and he passed between 
the factory and the fields many times that morning. 
But it was not the glare of the sun scorching 
down on the hillside, nor yet the intense heat of 
the drying-room, that made his cheek so white 
and the damp dew of perspiration to stand on his 
brow. Everywhere, everywhere he saw that word 
‘ruin’ written before his eyes. At last the breakfast- 
hour came, and, mounting his pony, he took across 
the patena grass on to the short-cut to Elwatte. 
The good little pony knew the road well, and 
trotted over it smartly, though it, was but a rough 
track, more like the bed of a torrent than anything 
in the shape of a path. Very like the bed of a 
torrent it was this morning, for there had been a 
severe storm in the night, and the water was 
pouring down the hillside in places as if coming 
from a lake. Again and again the pony had some 
work to keep its feet; but within four miles of 
Elwatte bungalow he and his rider had to come 
to a full stop. The track at this point took a 
sharp curve, with nothing but precipice above 
and below, and here the landslip of which the 
coolie had spoken had taken place. A gap 
yawned where the road had been only last night, 
when Arthur had ridden this same way home. 
The soil, soft and friable as sand, was completely 
washed out, and great lumps of earth and bushes 
torn up by the roots lay scattered on the edge 
or had rolled over beneath. Preoccupied as he was, 
Dunbar could not but look and look again at this 
picture of disaster. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘if this had 
happened last night, Tommy, before you and I 
came along in the dark, we would have been 
lying here, it strikes me, with our necks broken 
at this moment. Not that it would have mattered 
much—to me at any rate, he added bitterly. 
‘Well, there’s nothing to be done but to turn 
back and take the Government road, old fellow ; 
so round you go,’ 

This was an operation requiring some care on 
so narrow a path, but it was accomplished in 
safety ; and he galloped back till he reached another 
road, which he followed till it joined the high- 
track. Vexed at the delay, he pushed on as fast 
as he could. Manning had said he was going to 
Colombo to-day, and he must see him and get 
that draft stopped first. But he was all but too 
late, for as he came to the spot at which the 
Elwatte road led up the hill, the very man he 
was seeking came galloping down, 

As soon as Manning saw him he shouted, 
‘Hallo! Keep out of the road, like a good fellow. 
Then go on to the bungalow and have a drink 
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“if you will; but don’t ask me to come back 


with you, for I’m posting down to catch the two 
train, and it’s ten to one if I do it. That brute 
of a housekeeper of mine muffed the thing till 
I believe I’ve lost the connection.’ 

‘Stop, Manning,’ answered Dunbar, barring the 
way in spite of the injunction just received. ‘I 
won't keep you a second; but I must speak to 
you. I must have that draft back.’ 

‘The draft back ! Coufound you! What do you 
take me for?’ cried Manning angrily, ‘Unless 
you have the thousand rupees in cash, as is not 
very likely, my fine fellow, from what I know 
of your finances, I should be a pretty flat to 
do any such thing. If that is all you have got 
to say, get out of my way. I tell you I’ve 
got to catch that train.’ 

‘Manning, I’ll be ruined if you don’t, Dunbar 
returned. ‘Grant is due here in a fortnight, 
and you know what that means, Everything will 
come to a smash up. But if you will let me 
have it back I promise you I will pay you in 
three months, My brother at home is a good 
fellow, and will help me out of the mess, 
and’ 

‘Go to —— with your brother!’ burst out 
Manning. ‘What are you or your brother to 
me? You should have thought of all that before 
now. Let me pass, will you?’ 

‘Not till you have listened to me, Manning. 
You ought to listen, for it’s through you I ever 
began to bet ; though that’s no excuse, 1’m aware. 
Still’ —— 

‘Still, retorted Manning, who was somewhat in 
liquor, for all it was so early in the day—he 
was a heavily-built man, with a sallow grayish 
face and eyes that flitted backwards and forwards 
as he spoke—‘still, if I stand here listening to 
your idiotic snivelling I’ll lose my train. Once 
for all, will you let me pass ?’ 

‘Not till you have heard me out,’ answered 
Arthur persistently. 

‘Then I’ll make you, shouted Manning in 
fury, bringing down his whip so sharply on 
Tommy’s back that the poor beast reared upright 
aud almost upset his master. But Dunbar was 
a good rider, and his blood was up. Setting 
the pony straight across the road, he called out, 
‘You are a brute, Manning; but you shall hear 
ane.’ 

‘Before I hear you I’ll see you to Jericho,’ 
roared Manning, wheeling round his horse ere 
the other realised the drift of the manewuvre. 
‘There’s another road, as it happens, Mr 
Simpleton.’ 

He galloped up the road and round a corner. 
In an instant Arthur was at his heels. 

‘Manning, stop for heaven’s sake!’ he shouted, 
*Come back—come back, I say !’ 

But Manning sped on. ‘Done, you young fool, 
he cried back, turning round with a grimace of 
triumph. ‘Go home and have a weep, for that 


draft you will never set eyes on again; you may 
rest assured of that,’ 

‘You'll be killed, man!’ almost shrieked Dunbar, 
but it is questionable if the other even heard him. 
If he did he paid no heed, and his horse, which 
was fresh and a far more powerful animal than 
Arthur’s little tat, carried him in another moment 
round the curve and down the hill at break-neck 
speed, 

Arthur drew up the pony. ‘He’ll break his 
neck,’ he muttered, ‘and serve him right.’ The 
suspicion already rankling in his mind that he 
had not lost fairly was confirmed by Manning’s 
conduct. ‘Nobody can say I didn’t warn him, 
either” he added. Heavens! A cold sweat 
broke out on his brow. Was he murderer as well 
as thief? While he dallied here the man was 
riding to his death, The path Manning had taken 
was the same lhe had himself tried to travel, and 
the spot where the slip was, in the concave of a 
sharp curve, reached by abrupt angles on both 
edges, lay nearer to the Elwatte angle than 
the other—so near, indeed, to the jutting out of 
the hill on that hand that there would be 
danger for any one rounding the curve even at 
a foot-pace. For a rider galloping at Manning’s 
headlong speed calamity was certain. Dunbar 
impetuously turned the pony round and made 
for the Government road with the sudden idea 
of getting back to his own side of the slip ere 
Manning reached it on the other, and warning 
him. But ere he had gone half-a-dozen yards he 
stopped. What was the use? Long ere he reached 
the gap by that way all would be over, 

He drew up his pony in his uncertainty, and 
looked from side to side. Suddenly he was 
seized with an idea, If he climbed up the face 
of the hill, on the other side of which lay that 
awlul hole, he might yet be in time. He sprang 
from Tommy’s back and tore up, trampling 
the tea-bushes and setting the stones rolling 
under his feet as he struggled forward. Even 
in his haste the thought of the destruction he 
was doing vexed him. But this was no time to 
take account of that. It was a man’s life and 
a horse’s against everything else. Soon he had 
got through the planted slope, and came to what 
was far more difficult to push his way in. The 
top of the estate at this point had not been 
cleared, and a dense growth of fern and jungle 
plants barred his progress, and almost choked 
him. The only implement he had with which 
to force a passage was his thick riding-whip, 
and the great chains of scarlet and orange 
creepers which twisted their wreaths of flowers 
between his feet and round his arms were hard 
to break. Yet he pushed desperately on, and 
reached the summit at last, where he was fain 
to pause, draw breath, and wipe his scratched and 
streaming face. The next moment he set out 
on the descent. On both sides of the shoulder of 
the mountain planting had taken place in parts, 
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but here the old coffee which once flourished was 
all but stamped out by the weeds and creeping 
plants which in that country so speedily hide 
away all traces of cultivation once it is abandoned. 
Still, there was the trace of an old road, which 
Dunbar was not slow to take advantage of ; and 
so rapidly did he go down, that in about five 
minutes he found himself close to the short-cut 
and just over the great gaping hole, which he 
could see right beneath him. In the silence the 
sound of Manning’s horse’s hoofs afar off could 
be faintly heard, and Arthur knew there was not 
a moment to lose. He half-slipped, half-ran the 
remaining distance, keeping always to the right, 
that he might land clear of the slip. He had got 
to within half-a-dozen yards of the road, when, 
jumping over a large lump of rock, he somehow 
miscalculated his distance, and fell, bringing away 
with him the very stone he had been trying to 
avoid. Along with it came another great slice of 
the sand and silt similar to that which had given 
way below, and Arthur, to his horror, felt himself 
going down with it. In vain he clutched at bushes 
and stones, The branches broke off in his hands, 
and the stones rolled away as he touched them. 
Every moment the impetus became greater. He 
was drawn on as if he were being sent through 
his own wire-shoot, and straight in a line for the 
first landslip. The fall he had tried to save 
Manning from was to happen to himself as well. 
He was not two yards from the verge of the gap ; 
another second and he would be dashed over it, 
full twenty feet. ‘Grant will think I did it on 
purpose,’ he thought, and the notion bothered 
him oddly. ‘I wish that transplanting had been 
finished, he continued, cogitating half-dreamily ; 
‘things would have showed up better for me then, 
I’ve messed the whole thing as it is, and done 
nobody any good.’ He was on the edge now. Lis 
feet were over, and he closed his eyes to see no 
more, when suddenly he was stopped. His right 
hand, still clutching at the bushes, had found 
support at last. On the very edge of the hole an 
old coffee-stump, with part of its roots hanging 
exposed and bare in the air over the gap, still 
held firm on its upper side, and resisted all the 
force of the rushing earth, which had dislodged 
everything less deeply grounded, It rocked and 
creaked as Dunbar’s weight bore on it, but it held 
firm in its place. Hardly daring to believe his 
good fortune, the young man, inch by inch, 
while the earth rattled under him over the 
precipice, dragged himself sideways till he had 
gained the upper side of the bush, and then lay 
there panting and exhausted. The next instant 
he heard a sound that roused him from his half- 
dazed condition, Manning was close on the place 
of danger now, for the noise of his horse’s hoofs 
came distinctly to the ear. Cautiously Dunbar 
drew himself up to his knees, and next on to his 
feet, still keeping his grip of the stump which had 
saved him. Had he dared to do so he could 


hardly have moved farther yet, for the sickening 
sensation of slipping was still strong on him, and 
his head felt giddy. But, drawing his dog-whistle 
from his pocket, he blew the shrill note again and 
again, till the air fairly rang with the sound. 
Then he desisted to listen. Manning, alarmed at 
so strange a noise, had checked his horse in spite 
of his haste. The next instant his unsteady step 
resounded on the road, and, rounding the corner, 
he stood below Dunbar, staring horror-struck at 
the peril he had escaped, 

‘Stay where you are,’ shouted Dunbar. ‘The 
whole place is slipping here. You must go 
back.’ 

‘Dunbar !’ exclaimed Manning, turning a face 
perfectly yellow with fear towards the point on 
which Arthur stood. ‘How did you get there? 
This is ghastly, 

‘Climbed over to tell you,’ answered Dunbar 
briefly, ‘and just missed tumbling in myself.’ 

‘Can you get back again?’ inquired Manning 
somewhat huskily after a moment’s pause. 

‘Don’t think so,’ Dunbar replied ; ‘not without 
a rope or something. The wretched thing is like 
a sandbank,’ 

‘Can you hold on for half-an-hour?’ questioned 
Mauning. 

‘Yes, I dare say,’ returned Dunbar. ‘It’s all 
right as long as this stump holds out; but I 
don’t believe there’s a square inch of solid ground 
for a yard or two on either side of it? 

‘I'll bring help from Penn’s, cried Manning. 
‘Keep up your pluck, old man, a bit longer.’ 
He disappeared, and Dunbar heard him gallop- 
ing off. 

Then followed a weary while of waiting. Gnats 
and mosquitoes buzzed round Arthur's head ; the 
noonday sun blazed overhead, and ever and anon 
low rumbles close to him, followed by the sharp 
rattle of small stones and sand, told him how pre- 
carious was his present position, At any moment 
the ground on which he stood might go also. At 
the roots of the coffee-tree a small heap of red 
earth, brought down and arrested in the same 
way as himself, grew momentarily higher as fresh 
slips took place. Dunbar took to watching this 
heap, and calculating curiously at every fresh 
split how much of the soil carried along would 
land at this haven of refuge. There were so many 
chances against that the game became intensely 
absorbing. As he watched, a tiny flash shone out 
like a ray of light from the red earth. It twinkled 
within reach of his arm; and, forgetful of his 
peril, he stretched out his hand to pick up the 
stone, when, whether his weight was at length 
too great for the ground, or what, he never 
knew, but with a great crash the coffee-stump, 
earth and all, gave way, and he was carried over 
the gap. At the same moment Penn and Manning 
with a gang of coolies reached the spot. 

It was several weeks before Dunbar recovered 
from that fall. In fact, that he recovered at all 
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was a miracle. The stump beneath him broke 
the violence of the crash no doubt. Still, that he 
only broke his leg and not his neck was a marvel. 
Ile was still in hospital when Mr Grant came in, 
the day after his arrival, to see his young assistant. 
Dunbar stammered out a few incoherent sentences 
about the missing draft. 

‘The draft, my dear fellow,’ answered the old 
gentleman soothingly; ‘there’s no lost draft. 
You’re light-headed still, and no wonder, Manning 
eashed the draft—I suppose he found it in your 
pocket—and paid the coolies and all that. I never 
thought there was so, much sense in the fellow’s 
head ; but likely enough he’s right enough when 
he’s sober. And, by the way, that’s a grand stone 
you nearly killed yourself getting. It was a coup 
for me, for it’s a gem syndicate that are offering 
to buy my ground, and I’ll be able to put on 
the price now, I can tell you. That landslip is 
just on the boundary-line, as you know,’ 

‘What kind of stone is it?’ asked Arthur 
listlessly. 

‘A cat’s-eye, my boy. Penn has it, and, by Jove! 
it’s a good thing for you it didn’t get into that 
other fellow’s clutches. You had it so tightly 
gripped in your hand that Penn could hardly get it 
away. I’ve seen it, sir, and I’ll give you twelve 
hundred rupees for it on the nail if you like. 
It’s strange if I don’t make that out of the syndi- 
cate over it. The very sight of it will send the 
shares up, and the directors will jump at it, if 
I’m not mistaken.’ 

Dunbar had also another visitor a few days 
later. This was Penn. ‘Manning sends you a 
message,’ he said in his slow, deliberate way. ‘You 
had better not bet any more, he says, for you 
don’t know how. Hanged uncivil, I call it.’ 

‘I’ll pay him that thousand rupees, on my 
honour,’ broke in Arthur eagerly. 

‘I don’t know what you’re driving at,’ returned 
Penn ; ‘and I don’t want to. Manning’s not my 
sort, but we’re not likely to be bothered with him 
much more.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because he’s cleared out. He got the sack a 
week since, and is off to the Straits or some- 
where.’ 

Arthur gave a low whistle. 

‘What for?’ he asked, 

‘Hanged if I know,’ returned Penn calmly. ‘He 
was a bad fish. He’s let in a lot of fellows over 
these races.’ 

‘I’ll pay him, he may be sure,’ said Dunbar 
again. 

‘You confounded idiot!’ growled Penn. ‘Can't 
you see the fellow has let you off? It’s the only 
good thing I ever knew him do.’ 

‘He fetched you and the coolies to me, Arthur 
remarked. 

‘Ahem! All things considered,’ Penn returned 
dryly, shaking the ashes from his pipe, ‘there’s 
no great credit due to him for that. And, all 


things considered again, young man, you may 
thank your stars you’ve got off so well.’ 

And that was all Dunbar ever saw or heard 
more of Jolin Manning. 


SUNSET ON THE NILE. 


I saw not such a placid stream as makes 
A pleasant murmur through an English plain, 
Ruffling the tranquil bosoms of the lakes, 
Then speeding to the main ; 


Nor such a torrent as on Northern hills 
Comes leaping crystal-clear from rock to rock, 
Falls o’er the ledges in a thousand rills, 
Rebounding with the shock 


Into a thousand tiny water-jets, 
That upward spring, as striving to regain 
Their place upon the rocky parapets, 
But always strive in vain. 


I saw a waste of waters, cold and drear, 
Flow silent through a region desolate, 
Which the sun lighted up but could not cheer— 
As fathomless as fate. 


On either side the palm-tree marked its path 
Beneath great rocks, whose ridges seemed to swell 
Like stormy billows rising up in wrath, 
But frozen ere they fell ; 


And on the banks, in lichen-covered rings, 
Fragments of massive walls, now crumbled low, 
Castles and jalaces of ancient kings 
Long centuries ago. 


Yet from the time-worn ruins may we trace 
How strongly stood the bulwarks in their prime ; 
How haughtily defied with changeless face 
All enemies but Time. 


Chill grew the scene—the sun had disappeared— 
Slowly the brightness faded all around ; 
A gauzy mist, that thickened as it neared, 
Dropped down without a sound. 


The black-browed rocks, the waters, and the sky 
It covered with a cloak of pearly gray 
That hid their sterner outlines from the eye 
Of the unpitying day. 


A tender sadness weighed upon the air, 
A silent mourning for an unknown grief, 
A sorrow that all nature seemed to share, 
That asked for no relief. 


When, lo! a ray of palest primrose light 
Shot o’er the path of the departed sun, 
And with slow-deepening brightness put to flight 
The siadows one by one. 


Hushed lay the river in its shingly bed, 

The clear-cut palms were motionless and straight, 
Like sentinels who hear a far-off tread 

° And raise their heads and wait. 


Then suddenly the sky above me burned 
With crimson light that glorified the flood, 
Until I almost fancied it was turned 
A second time to blood. 


And, ere my dazzled eyes regained :heir view, 
Colour chased colour o’er the evening sky ; 
In radiance ever-changing, ever new, 
The rainbow hues swept by ; 


But ever growing fainter as they passed 
And shrinking, tili the clouds with threatening mien 
Drove all the glory from the heavens at last, 
And night fell o’er the scena. 
Jean H. Macnatn, 
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